THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

glected all my private concerns, which are declining
every day, and may, possibly, end in capital losses,
if not absolute ruin, before I am at liberty to look
after them."

In 1784 he became partner with George Clinton
in some land purchases in the State of New York
with the expectation of buying the "mineral springs
at Saratoga; and . . . the Oriskany tract, on which
Fort Schuyler stands." In this they were disap-
pointed, but six thousand acres in the Mohawk
valley were obtained " amazingly cheap." Wash-
ington's share cost him, including interest, eighteen
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and in 1793 two-
thirds of the land had been sold for three thousand
four hundred pounds, and in his inventory of 1799
Washington valued what he still held of the property
at six thousand dollars.

In 1790, having inside information that the capital
was to be removed from New York to Philadelphia,
Washington tried to purchase a farm near that city,
foreseeing a speedy rise in value. In this apparently
he did not succeed. Later he purchased lots in the
new Federal city, and built houses on two of them.
He also had town lots in Williamsburg, Alexandria,
Winchester, and Bath. In addition to all this prop-
erty there were many smaller holdings. Much was
sold or traded, yet when he died, besides his wife's
real estate and the Mount Vernon property, he
possessed fifty-one thousand three hundred and
ninety-five acres, exclusive of town property. A
contemporary said " that General Washington is,
perhaps, the greatest landholder in America."usand dollars.ollars,retty much at large in the woodland, the num-at of such books on agriculture as he
